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ee nrist—— Phe Hope of thie 
World”’ 


* 


Mr. Nicuots: In the next fortnight there will be assembled in Evan- 

on, Illinois, the most widely representative group of churchmen the 
thicago area has ever seen. These churchmen are here for the Second 
ssembly of the World Council of Churches. From every continent, 
om some one hundred and sixty different churches, they have gath- 
ed for a conference on their common calling and tasks. 
The Rounp Taste of the University of Chicago is fortunate to be 
le to secure leading spokesmen of these delegations and members 
the staff to tell you of their concerns and their hopes. There will 
five Sunday programs beginning today which will treat of various 
pects of the life and work of Christianity around the world. 

Today with me are three of these leaders of the World Council. Dr. 
isser t Hooft has been General Secretary, the chief executive officer 
the World Council, since before it was formally organized in 1948; 
ajah Manikam of India is the Secretary for the Christians of the Asian 
lf of humanity; and Martin Niemdller, who has participated in 
ounD Tastes three or four times before, is well known for his efforts 
maintain the reality of a Christian fellowship across the Iron Cur- 
in and especially in his own divided country, Germany, where he 
| president of the Evangelical Church of Hesse and Nassau. 

'Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, would you tell us what the World Council is? 


1Mr. Visser ’t Hoorr: About thirty years ago a number of pioneers 
) various churches began to wonder whether it was really right that 
» many of the churches lived in isolation from one another; and 
they began to form various movements to bring the churches in 
oser contact with one another. One of these movements was more in- 
rested in practical questions; another was more interested in ques- 
pas of faith and theology and the order of the church. Later on, these 
vo movements began to see that they ought to cooperate very closely 
iid that it was a good thing to base this whole movement for unity on 
e churches themselves. And so it was in the year 1948 that the World 
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Council of Churches was formally organized at its First Assembh 
in Amsterdam. 

If you want to have a brief definition, I would say that it is a fellow 
ship of church bodies who cooperate in various ways with one another 
who render a common witness to their common convictions, and wh« 
seek, in that way, to demonstrate that there is a real unity among th 
churches on important points. 


Mr. Nicuots: Dr. Nieméller, what has the World Council mean 
in Germany and to the German churches? 


Mr. Niemoxter: In the times of persecution, during the Third Reici 
of Adolf Hitler, our churches, so far as they confessed Christ as thei 
one Lord, had the support of the Christian church all over the work 
practically. We experienced ecumenicity in those days. And when th 
war came to an end and the suffering began in a new and differen 
way, we have lived from the support and from the help of Christias 
churches all over the world. 

Therefore, the theological recognition that the church of Jesu 
Christ is basically one has become a practical experience for th 
churches in my country; and we belong to the ecumenical movemen 
and cannot be separated from it. 


Mr. Nicuors: And how is it in Asia, Dr. Manikam? 


Mr. Manixam: We are interested in the World Council of Churche 
for two main reasons: First, because it is a world council of churche: 
We, of the newer churches, have now arrived on the scene. Thank 
to missionary societies, we have come into existence, and now we ar 
churches. We desire to have fellowship, therefore, as churches, wit 
churches in the world. And the second reason why we are intereste 
in the World Council is that it is a world council. With the ex 
ception of the Philippines, the Christian churches in East Asia are a 
minority communities; and so, to us, it means a great deal to hav 
fellowship on a world basis with churches in all parts of the worl 


Mr. Nicuors: How complete a world council is it, Dr. Visser 
Hooft? 


Mr. Visser ’t Hoorr: We represent a good part of the Christia 
world; but we must say very openly and frankly that a number « 
rather big and important churches are not yet members of the Worl 
Council. I could not give you the whole list; but, for instance, one « 
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he most important churches not in our membership is the Orthodox 
church of Russia. And then, of course, as is probably well known, the 
Roman Catholic Church is not a member of the World Council, 
though we find in Roman Catholic circles a very great interest in 
whe activities of the World Council. Then there are a certain number 
)£ other churches which have not yet considered it possible to join 
Ine World Council. We can, however, say that we represent the very 
jonsiderable part of the Protestant world and the Anglican world; 


) Mr. Nicnots: Is the Council itself a church? Is it accurate to call 
a “world church”? 


£ churches. It is not the Una Sancta; it is not the suprachurch. And 
| think that that is the way to do when we begin to work together 
Christian cooperation. What the outcome will be in the days to 
jpme, that is in God’s own hand. But, at the present time, in the 
iVorld Council we who departed various ways in our religious faith 
jpme together for Christian cooperation and the undertaking of com- 
non tasks. And the World Council, therefore, is largely an advisory 
jody and not an administrative body. 


i) Mr. Nremétter: I should say from my side and my experience that 
hie World Council of Churches cannot be a world church, because 
ven the single churches belonging to this World Council of Churches 
ve single churches next to each other. For instance, we have an Evan- 
telical Church in Germany, but we are not really one church in 
wermany in this Evangelical Church. How could we become one 


What we are tending toward is that, in practice and by speaking out 
ir common witness, we may strengthen our own knowing about 


fe oneness in Our Lord. 


1Mr. Visser ’t Hoorr: May I add a point to that? If one uses the 
rm “world church,” many people think in terms of a great, cen- 
falized administrative unit; and it is quite clear that none of the 
Be chcs in the World Council wants that kind of setup. Each is far 


fo eager to maintain its spiritual independence. 
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Mr. Nicuors: And, if the World Council is of a character whicll 
Dr. Niemdller has described, it does not, then, of itself, as it stand 
solve the problem of church unity? 


Mr. Visser ’r Hoorr: No, that is correct. That is really already im 
plied in what Dr. Manikam and Dr. Niemédller have said. The World 
Council is not the definitive answer to the problem of Christian uni 
There is a real unity in the World Council, as we saw at our Assembly 
at Amsterdam and as we hope we will see it again in our ieee 
at Evanston. But that is not the full answer, because Christian unitt 
would imply total communion and fellowship among the churche 
At the moment our unity is still very imperfect at important points 
and therefore we must never pretend that we have solved the que 
tion of the unity. The World Council is only an instrument towar 
the solution of that problem. 


Mr. Nremoxter: May I add to this point one idea? Is not the unit 
of the church really a gift of the grace of God, which has to be give 
again and again, in order to become, again and again, and to remair 
again and again, Christian unity? 


Mr. Nicuots: Within the World Council, then, so defined, all 


is the Assembly which meets this month in Evanston? | 
Mr. Visser’t Hoorr: The Assembly of the World Council op 


Churches is, first of all, its most representative body. That is to say; 
it is the only occasion in the life of the World Council when all th 
member churches are represented. The Central Committee, whicl 
meets every year, can have only a certain number of these churche! 
represented. At the same time it is, therefore, the legislative body, n 
legislating about the life of the member churches, but legislating 
about the things which these churches want to do together in ano 
through the World Council. Therefore, this meeting will also hav 
to discuss a good many organizational points about the structure and 
the function of the World Council, of its departments, and of its st 
But that is not all. It is at the same time a very important platfor 
for the discussion of common concerns; and that brings us to th 
themes of the Assembly—the main theme and the six other theme 
about which we probably will talk a little further in a moment. 
Then, finally, I would say that it is a marvelous occasion for 
these churches together to render a common witness to the worl 
It is so said, is it not, that in the past we have had so few occasions i 
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‘peak with one common voice to the world. We hope and pray that 
‘}t this Assembly we may get that opportunity and that common wit- 
aess, of course, can have a completely different kind of weight from 
‘what all the individual voices of the churches can have separately. 


‘Y Mr. Nicuors: Dr. Manikam, could you illustrate for us the char- 
‘ficter of a delegation, perhaps those of the younger churches? 

a Mr. Manixam: I was present at Amsterdam when the World Coun- 
Jil was constituted. There were a few delegates from the younger 
lihurches present; but we felt that we were more seen than heard at 
jnat time. But now the World Council has taken root among us in 
‘ast Asia, and you will be very glad to know that there are about 
‘fwenty-seven member churches of Asia today playing their important 
farts in the life and work in the World Council. Let us take my own 
jountry of India. We expect about fifty-seven persons from India to 
‘fome and participate in the deliberations of the Second Assembly of 
ne World Council. Now, that is a very great achievement, indeed, 
‘Ynd marks progress in our life in the churches. 


) Mr. Nicnors: Would you tell us also what the distinctive concerns 
ire, let us say, of this Indian delegation as they come to the World 
Council ? 


} Mr. Manixam: I think that we are deeply interested in four of the 
‘themes which will be discussed at this Assembly. For example, one is 
‘nity in Christ and disunity among the churches. For us in India, 
here we have so many denominational agencies, this matter of 
Mnity in Christ is a matter of life and death—our common, united 
JPitness in Christ. 

) We are also interested in the whole question of evangelism, be- 
jiuse, unless the church exercises its mission and is an evangelizing 


t 


urch, it will become a dead church. 


ey 
)) We are interested in the responsible society, because, as you know, 
f last Asia has always suffered very many social and economic in- 
Slistices; and today we are facing communism, which pretends to come 
i) give to us economic and social justice. So, we are definitely inter- 
ted to know what a responsible society is and what the churches 
in do to bring it about. 

1 And then there is the whole question of race. These are the four 
semes for us, which from the Asian point of view and the Indian 


bint of view are of great concern to our churches. 


| 
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Mr. Nicuots: What is in the mind of the German delegation, Dr 
Nieméller? | 

Mr. Niemotier: The German delegation, I should say, is intereste 
in nearly every single theme which has to be dealt with on this occa- 
sion. But especially we are interested in the churches becoming 
means and an agency for reconciliation among nations—that is, th 
political aspect of this Assembly. We are living at the border line be 
tween what is called today East and West. We are seeing how 
churches in our neighborhood—in Hungary, in Czechoslovakia, in 
Poland, and even in Russia—are looking out for Christian brother 
hood to a part of the world from which they are separated for political 
reasons mostly (I shall not say only by political reasons). But, here, 
something which is nearest to us, not only spiritually but I should 
say corporeally, is at stake. 

And then we are interested, to add to what Dr. Manikam just said, 
in the work of the laity in the church, because we have been a pastors 
church in continental Europe for long years and even centuries; and 
now we are making for a church of the laity. You may have heard,) 
Mr. Nichols, of Kirchentag, in Leipzig, which took place not s 
very long ago, where the lay people of the Evangelical churches in 
Germany streamed together to produce a feeling of brotherhood and 
to feel that they were not left alone. 


_ Mr. Nicuots: It has also been one of the concerns of the World 
Council to aid various churches in particular need in a material fashion.| 
In recent years this has been extended to Asia. 


Mr. Manixam: Yes. I am very glad to say that in this very prac+ 
tical way our Christian love is being shown; and this interchurch aid 
now, which began with European churches, has been extended to 
churches in East Asia—in Korea, in Indonesia, and in Pakistan. We 
are now witnessing this practical exhibition of Christian love in prac-} 
tical deeds of helping one another; and that is a very fine thing, indeed. 


Mr. Nremotrer: May I add a little from the viewpoint of a member 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany, represented at the Assembly, 
as to interchurch aid? We are especially grateful, as I said before, 
for the ecumenical relation we have gained and kept through the war 
and in the times of Adolf Hitler; and especially afterward there was 
this interchurch aid, the help for refugees and fugitives, which has 
become of enormous meaning to Christianity in Germany. There was 
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the whole work for the so-called “displaced persons”; the whole work 
for the populations driven out from other European countries; the 
vhole help given to the expellees of the years 1945 and 1946. These 
j.ave had a tremendous impact of ecumenical thinking on the whole 
)f our population. 


Mr. Nicrors: How is the ecumenical aid distinguished from any 
orm of charity? 


Mr. Niemoxter: It is different in so far as everybody is active in it. 
is not just somebody who has a special and personal or individual 
terest in helping in this situation to ease it, because he has an interest 
f his own in it. But it is the ecumenical interest which means asking 
here is the need, where ought Christians to help their fellow people 
at they might be taken care of. It is like the Good Samaritan did 
) the man who fell among the murderers. 


Mr. Visser ’t Hoorr: May I add a point to that? It is also ecumenical 
1 the sense that it creates the personal relations between people of 
sifferent churches. In our refugee work we have now in the World 
ouncil of Churches several hundred people of one church working 
i, the territories and countries of other churches. And so we get that 
@hole direct, personal relation which did not exist before to the 
jime extent. 


i) Mr. Manixam: It is ecumenical also in the sense that it is beyond 
S2nominational distinctions and also is international; it brings us all 
gether. In that way it is truly ecumenical aid given out to other 
giurches. 


a Mr. Nremoxter: That is a very good point, Dr. Manikam, which 
yu make there in so far as it is not known all over the world—that 
tumenicity really means overstepping of borders in two directions— 
je overstepping of borders which separate us nationally and the 


averstepping of borders which separate us from one another denomi- 
eitionally or confessionally. 


2 Mk. Nicuois: But now, as the Assembly deals with all these varied 

rms of the life and concerns of the church, it does so with a certain 
Le. to its discussions. It has what is called a “main theme.” What is 
is theme, and what does it mean? 


ik. Visser ’t Hoort: The general theme of the Assembly is “Christ 
othe Hope of the World.” That theme was chosen about four years 
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ago; and the reason why it was chosen is that we were so impressed by 
the fact that there is, as it were, a crisis of hope in the world today. 
You can put it this way: Whereas former generations lived in a| 
situation in which they had a relatively clear idea of the future—at' 
least they thought that they did—we now live in a time in which 
the future is a tremendous question mark. So that you can say that 
people have become hopeless. That is, they are in a very literal sense 
without any clear and definite hope. That is, in some ways, a dangerous 
situation, because, when you have no hope, you have no orientation. 
There is a danger that you have no meaning in your life. We must 
confess, at least I am convinced of it, that the churches have not yet 
spoken to that situation as clearly as they should have spoken. The 
New Testament is a book of hope. Hope permeates all the pages and 
all the words of the New Testament. Hope is, in some ways, the 
secret of the life of the early church. We must recapture that hope. 
And let me say here that, when we say we “hope,” we do not mean 
some vague wishing. We mean that assurance about the future; and 
that means in this case the assurance about the fact that this Christ 
who has come is the same who will come; that he has the whole of 
history in his hands. 

Do not think that we speculate about exactly how that is going te 
happen, exactly when that is going to happen. That is not our idea. 
We believe that even the Bible itself tells us that we should not do; 
that. But the main, central point is that we should have this strong 
assurance, again, that the Kingdom of God is coming as certainly as 


God exists. 


Mr. Nicuors: In different parts of the Christian world the men- 
tality of people in churches varies widely with regard to hope. Asia 
is perhaps one of the most hopeful quarters of the world. Is this 
true, Dr. Manikam? 


Mr. Manixam: I think that it is. It was certainly true for quite some 
time, especially from 1946 onward, when the countries of East Asia, 
like India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, and the Philippines 
became independent countries. We were very much full of hope. A 
new day had dawned, and we were going to build great nations. 

But after our independence we found out that our countries did 
not at once become lands flowing with milk and honey, and there 
was a period of disillusionment. In this our hopes have been shattered. 
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yind you can see, therefore, the great interest of the churches in East 
Asia, when we think of this great King, Christ—the hope of the world. 
| I think that there is also a second reaction from the churches in 
Hast Asia. Other non-Christian religions are now thinking that they 
te the hope of the world. Buddhism says that it is the hope of the 
world. And the prime minister of Burma builds a great big pagoda, 
d he calls it the “World Peace Pagoda”; and he told me, sometime 
go, that he believed Buddhism was the hope of the world. And it is 
0 with the other religions. 

| We have to face that problem very clearly—the challenge of these 
on-Christian religions. We have to present, therefore, Christ as the 
fope of the world. Therefore, the other churches are also greatly 
terested in this theme. 


vs 


! Mr. Nicuots: In Europe, on the other hand, Dr. Nieméller, there 
as been, perhaps, more disillusionment than elsewhere. 


Mr. Niemo.ter: Yes. Yet I could say that nearly a contrary develop- 
ment has taken place, at least in West Germany, from which I come. 
We had a hopeless situation, so to speak; and today there is outwardly 
| sign of many new hopes. Everybody is content; there is a good 
tandard of life; things are going on excellently; and everybody is 
foping for the future in a way. But if you come to ask what is behind 
= and beneath it, then you find that this sort of hope does not change 
Snything of the underlying nihilism or existentialism or whatever 
yyord you may choose to explain or to make known what it may 
hnean. We are basically, really, hopeless or have become hopeless; 
‘od this is quite evident in the eastern parts of my country—for in- 
jjance, in East Germany and so on. We have become very poor in 
sope, and we are trying to substitute the hope which has gone for 
ew hopes, and quite a number of new hopes. One person is hoping 
his; the other one is hoping that. The one is putting his hope into 
‘ais development, which he thinks could happen, and so on. We have 
‘ot Buddha, not Mohammed; but we ourselves make the idols we 
lized for reconstructing hope. 

), And certainly here is where the Christian church is challenged to 
+ y what it means by speaking of a hope which will not disappoint, 
i; the New Testament speaks of it. The Kirchentag, of which I spoke 
i few minutes ago, has, as its main theme, “Be Joyful in the New 
ifope.” And it was pronounced in the middle of the Eastern Zone of 
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Germany, in the German Democratic Republic, under Russian rule, 
and so on. The church cannot pass by this challenge which is coming} 
to her as far as we see; and, as Dr. Manikam has just explained, really. 
this question and this chance are coming up to us from every side. 


Mr. Nicuors: Out of these various reactions, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, do) 
you see much hope of a consensus or profitable agreement? 


Mr. Visser ’t Hoorr: I would like to make one short statement on} 
that. I am interested that in this matter of Christian hope we have no 
longer, as we have sometimes had in the past, geographical divisions 
among us in the whole World Council situation. Some people think 
that we are going to have an American against a European bloc, for 
instance. I do not believe that at all. There are all sorts of attitudes in 
America; all sorts of attitudes in Europe; all sorts of attitudes in Asia. 
I think that it is a most encouraging development that the report com- 
ing from a very representative committee on this subject is a unanimous 
report from this group of theologians who emphasize all the same 
central thought—that Jesus Christ is the hope of the world. 


Mr. Nicuots: We have heard today something of the extraordinary 
diversity of subjects which will be considered from many viewpoints 
at the Assembly. I will not attempt to summarize what, in the nature 
of the case, is a panorama of the life of the churches. 

But for the Rounp Taste and for our listeners, I may be permitted 
to thank the participants. In some small way they have done for us 
what the Assembly, as a whole, may do for Americans generally and 
especially American Christians. They can widen our perspectives on 
social and political and economic ethics—as well as on theological and 
churchly matters—and perhaps they can deepen our hold on the one 


hope of the world as of the church. 


The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 

ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex 

change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 

responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and | 
is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounp Tasiz speakers. 
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; The Relation of the World Council to Member Churches: 


A Statement Adopted by the Assembly at 
Amsterdam, 1948 


The World Council of Churches is composed of Churches which 
icknowledge Jesus Christ as God and Saviour. They find their unity 
» Him. They do not have to create their unity; it is the gift of God. 
ut they know that it is their duty to make common cause in the 
farch for the expression of that unity in work and in life. The Coun- 
51 desires to serve the Churches which are its constituent members as 
Ha instrument whereby they may bear witness together to their com- 
mon allegiance to Jesus Christ, and cooperate in matters requiring 
jnited action. But the Council is far from desiring to usurp any of 
ne functions which already belong to its constituent Churches, or to 
bntrol them, or to legislate for them, and indeed is prevented by its 
nstitution from doing so. Moreover, while earnestly seeking fellow- 
Hip in thought and action for all its members, the Council disavows 
ay thought of becoming a single unified church structure independ- 
it of the Churches which have joined in constituting the Council, 
(- a structure dominated by a centralised administrative authority. 
| The purpose of the Council is to express its unity in another way. 
(nity arises out of the love of God in Jesus Christ, which, binding 
‘ie constituent Churches to Him, binds them to one another. It is 
te earnest desire of the Council that the Churches may be bound 
yoser to Christ and therefore closer to one another. In the bond of 
lis love, they will desire continually to pray for one another and 
) strengthen one another, in worship and in witness, bearing one 
nother’s burdens and so fulfilling the law of Christ.* 


I 
|1 The First Assembly of the W.C.C. Official Report, p. 127. 
| 1 
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Il. Selections from a Statement on the Nature and Function 
of the World Council Which Was Discussed and Received 
by the Central Committee, Meeting in Toronto, Canada, 
1950, and Submitted to Member Churches 


The World Council of Churches represents a new and unprece- 
dented approach to the problem of inter-church relationships. Its 
purpose and nature can be easily misunderstood. So it is salutary that 
we should state more clearly and definitely what the World Council 
is and what it is not. | 

This more precise definition involves certain difficulties. It is not for 
nothing that the Churches themselves have refrained from giving 
detailed and precise definitions of the nature of the Church. If this is 
true of them, it is not to be expected that the World Council can 
easily achieve a definition which has to take account of all the various. 
ecclesiologies of its member Churches. The World Council deals in) 
a provisional way with divisions between existing Churches whick 
ought not to be because they contradict the very nature of the Church. 
A situation such as this cannot be met in terms of well established 
precedents. The main problem is how one can formulate the ecclesio- 
logical implications of a body in which so many different conceptions 
of the Church are represented, without using the categories or lan- 
guage of one particular conception of the Church... . 


WHAT THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES IS NOT 


(1) The World Council of Churches is not and must never become 
a Super-Church 


It is not a Super-Church. It is not the World Church. It is not the 
Una Sancta of which the Creeds speak. This misunderstanding arises 
again and again although it has been denied as clearly as possible in 
official pronouncements of the Council... . Each Church retains the 
constitutional right to ratify or to reject utterances or actions of the 
Council. The “authority” of the Council consists only “in the weight 
which it carries with the Churches by its own wisdom” (William 
Temple). 


(2) The purpose of the World Council of Churches is not to negotiate 
unions between Churches, which can only be done by the 
Churches themselves acting on their own initiative, but to bring 
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the Churches into living contact with each other and to promote 
the study and discussion of the issues of church unity. ... 


3) The World Council cannot and should not be based on any one 
particular conception of the Church. It does not prejudge the 
ecclestological problem... . 


| The Council as such cannot possibly become the instrument of one 
onfession or school without losing its very raison d’étre. There is 
foom and space in the World Council for the ecclesiology of every 
thurch which is ready to participate in the ecumenical conversation 
nd which takes its stand on the Basis of the Council, which is “a 
ellowship of Churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God 
Mod Saviour.” ... 


) Membership in the World Council of Churches does not imply 
that a Church treats its own conception of the Church as merely 
relative. 


1 There are critics, and not infrequently friends, of the ecumenical 
Wnovement who criticize or praise it for its alleged inherent latitu- 
el 


Binarianism. According to them the ecumenical movement stands 
‘or the fundamental equality of all Christian doctrines and concep- 
ons of the Church and is, therefore, not concerned with the ques- 
jon of truth. This misunderstanding is due to the fact that ecu- 
imenism has in the minds of these persons become identified with 
®ertain particular theories about unity which have indeed played a 
ble in ecumenical history but which do not represent the common 
wiew of the movement as a whole, and have never been officially 


endorsed by the World Council. 
5) Membership in the World Council does not imply the acceptance 


i} 


» of a specific doctrine concerning the nature of church unity. 


4 The Council stands for church unity. But in its midst there are 
snose who conceive unity wholly or largely as a full consensus in the 
#:alm of doctrine, others who conceive of it primarily as sacramental 
S>mmunion based on common church order, others who consider 
joth indispensable, others who would only require unity in certain 
Sindamentals of faith and order, again others who conceive the one 
whurch exclusively as a universal spiritual fellowship, or hold that 
\ sible unity is inessential or even undesirable. But none of these con- 


Jeptions can be called the ecumenical theory. The whole point of the 


1 
) 
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ecumenical conversation is precisely that all these conceptions enter 
into dynamic relations with each other... . 


THE ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING THE WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


(1) The member Churches of the Council believe that conversation, 
co-operation and common witness of the Churches must be based! 
on the common recognition that Christ 1s the Divine Head of the 
Body.... 


Therefore, no relationship between the Churches can have any) 
substance or promise unless it starts with the common submission off 
the Churches to the Headship of Jesus Christ in His Church. From 
different points of view Churches ask, “How can men with opposite} 
convictions belong to one and the same federation of the faithful?”/ 
A clear answer to that question was given by the Orthodox delegates: 
in Edinburgh 1937, when they said: “In spite of all our differences, | 
our common Master and Lord is one—Jesus Christ who will lead us} 
to a more and more close collaboration for the edifying of the Body | 

l 


of Christ.” The fact of Christ’s Headship over His people compels all 
those who acknowledge Him to enter into real and close relationships § 
with each other—even though they differ in many important points. 


(2) The member Churches of the World Council believe on the basish 
of the New Testament that the Church of Christ is one. 


The ecumenical movement owes its existence to the fact that this} 
article of the faith has again come home to men and women in many | 
Churches with an inescapable force. As they face the discrepancy be-j 
tween the truth that there is and can only be one Church of Christ 
and the fact that there exist so many Churches which claim to be} 


Churches of Christ but are not in living unity with each other, they 
feel a holy dissatisfaction with the present situation. The Churches} 
realize that it is a matter of simple Christian duty for each Church to 
do its utmost for the manifestation of the Church in its oneness, and| 
to work and pray that Christ’s purpose for His Church should be} 
fulfilled. 


(3) The member Churches recognize that the membership of thet 
Church of Christ is more inclusive than the membership of their 
own church body. They seek, therefore, to enter into living con-} 
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tact with those outside their own ranks who confess the Lordship 


of Christ. 


} All the Christian Churches, including the Church of Rome, hold 
hat there is no complete identity between the membership of the 
shurch Universal and the membership of their own Church. They 
scognize that there are church members “extra muros,” that these 
slong “aliquo modo” to the Church, or even that there is an “ecclesia 
extra ecclesiam.” This recognition finds expression in the fact that 
ith very few exceptions the Christian Churches accept the baptism 
Hministered by other Churches as valid... . 


) The member Churches of the World Council consider the rela- 
tionship of other Churches to the Holy Catholic Church which 
the Creeds profess as a subject for mutual consideration. Never- 
theless, membership does not imply that each Church must re- 
gard the other member Churches as Churches in the true and full 
sense of the word. 


There is a place in the World Council both for those Churches 
Shich recognize other Churches as Churches in the full and true 
3inse, and for those which do not. But these divided Churches, even 
yj they cannot yet accept each other as true and pure Churches, be- 
‘ve that they should not remain in isolation from each other, and 
wnsequently they have associated themselves in the World Council 
« Churches. 

They know that differences of faith and order exist, but they 
Gcognize one another as serving the One Lord, and they wish to 
o plore their differences in mutual respect, trusting that sar may 


) The member Churches of the World Council recognize in other 
) Churches elements of the true Church. They consider that this 
* mutual recognition obliges them to enter into a serious conversa- 
\ tion with each other in the hope that these elements of truth will 
\ lead to the recognition of the full truth and to unity based on the 
| full truth. 


a 

i It is generally taught in the different Churches that other Churches 
five certain elements of the true Church, in some traditions called 
Hestigia ecclesiz.” Such elements are the preaching of the Word, the 
jaching of the Holy Scriptures and the administration of the sacra- 


il 


ai 
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ments. These elements are more than pale shadows of the life of the 
true Church. They are a fact of real promise and provide an oppor 
tunity to strive by frank and brotherly intercourse for the realization 
of a fuller unity. Moreover, Christians of all ecclesiological views have 
throughout the world, by the preaching of the Gospel, brought men 
and women to salvation by Christ, to newness of life in Him, and 
into Christian fellowship with one another. 

The ecumenical movement is based upon the conviction that these 
“traces” are to be followed. The Churches should not despise them as 
mere elements of truth but rejoice in them as hopeful signs pointing 
toward real unity. For what are these elements? Not dead remnants 
of the past but powerful means by which God works. Questions maj 
and must be raised about the validity and purity of teaching and 
sacramental life, but there can be no question that such dynamic ele 
ments of church life justify the hope that the Churches which mair 
tain them will be led into fuller truth. It is through the ecumenicé 
conversation that this recognition of truth is facilitated. 


(6) The member Churches of the Council are willing to consult to 
gether in seeking to learn of the Lord Jesus Christ what witnes. 
He would have them bear to the world in His Name. 


Since the very raison d’étre of the Church is to witness to Chri 
Churches cannot meet together without seeking from their common 
Lord a common witness before the world. This will not always bex 
possible. But when it proves possible thus to speak or act together, thes 
Churches can gratefully accept it as God’s gracious gift that in spite 
of their disunity He has enabled them to render one and the same 
witness and that they may thus manifest something of the unity, the} 
purpose of which is precisely “that the world may believe” and thath 
they may “testify that the Father has sent the Son to be the Saviour 
of the world.” , 


(7) A further practical implication of common membership in the\ 
World Council ts that the member Churches should recognizey 
their solidarity with each other, render assistance to each other\ 
in case of need, and refrain from such actions as are incompatible\ 
with brotherly relationships... . 


(8) The member Churches enter into spiritual relationships through 
which they seek to learn from each other and to give help to each 


a 
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| : other in order that the Body of Christ may be built up and that 
_ the life of the Churches may be renewed. ... 


CONCLUSION 


‘None of these positive assumptions, implied in the existence of the 
i/orld Council, is in conflict with the teachings of the member 
thurches. We believe therefore that no Church need fear that by 
Hitering into the World Council it is in danger of denying its 
pritage. 

As the conversation between the Churches develops and as the 
ihurches enter into closer contact with each other, they will no doubt 
five to face new decisions and problems. For the Council exists to 
Heak the deadlock between the Churches. But in! no case can or will 
iy Church be pressed to take a decision against its own conviction 
§ desire. The Churches remain wholly free in the action which, on 
ee basis of their convictions and in the light of their ecumenical con- 
Gcts, they will or will not take. 

| A very real unity has been discovered in ecumenical meetings 
Hhich is, to all who collaborate in the World Council, the most 
Hecious element of its life. It exists and we receive it again and again 
= an unmerited gift from the Lord. We praise God for this foretaste 
at the unity of His People and continue hopefully with the work to 
ae He has called us together. For the Council exists to serve the 


fiurches as they prepare to meet their Lord who knows only one 
ck 
ick. 
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